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INETEEN college girls are the lat 
est heroines in medical science’s at 
ck on the common cold. 

Through their temporary suffering 
rom the colds with which they were 
axperimentally infected by Drs. Perrin 
4. Long and James A. Doull of the 
ohns Hopkins University Medical 
xhool, these volunteers aided in the 
liscovery of the important fact that the 
afecting agent of the common cold is 

filterable virus, so minute that it 
usses through the finest of filters and 
0 dificult to grow that it can not be 
ultured by ordinary methods. 

These are important steps toward the 
conquest of this disease that is par- 
ticularly prevalent in the fall and win 
“er, but much more research will be 
necessary before a prophylactic can be 
fered the suffering public. 

The college girl subjects of the ex 
‘riments are known in the reports only 
oy their initials, as is Customary in med- 
cal reports. One of them volunteered 
0 be the subject of experiment twice, 
he others were the subjects of only onc 
experrment each. 

Confirm Early Views 

The results of the experiments of Drs 
long and Doull extend and confirm 
the views of earlier investigators who 
showed that the common cold is an 
nfectious disease transmitted from onc 
person to another by something present 
n the nasal secretions of people il 
with colds. But the Johns Hopkins in 
\estigators have narrowed down. the 
xarch for the guilty organism to onc 
that is in the same class, so far as sizc 
s concerned, with the causative agents 
t smallpox, hoot and mouth disease. 
ind even more dreadful diseases. 

They proved that the filterable virus 
t cold is present in liquid that had 
passed through the finest of filters, the 
Berkefeld W porcelain filter and the 
Seitz fileer of asbestos. These strain 
ut Organisms that are passed by filters 


that heretofore have been considered 


extremely fine, and the filtrate 1s ac 


wally sterile from the standpoint of 


tdinary bacteriological technique Yet 
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Tests on College Girls Show 
Minute Virus Causes Colds 


Organisms are Passed Through Finest Filters 
before Infecting Girls in Johns Hopkins Experiments 


this filtrate passed on the colds to the 
college girl subjects 

As it has been impossible to cultivate 
the cold virus in the way that ordinary 
germs are grown, the next step planned 
in the attack on the cold is to attempt 
tissue culture growth of the virus. By 
introducing the submicroscopic cold 
germs to the presence of living cells 
kept alive In test tubes, it 1S hoped 
that the cold virus may be grown artifi- 
cially. That may give the experimenters 
a chance to try to develop a protective 
vaccine. 

Because colds are prevalent in the 
fall and winter and infrequent in the 
summer, the experimental work is done 
in the summer to minimize the chance 
of human test subjects picking up colds 
accidentally. The researches just re 
ported in the Proceedings of the So 
ciety for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine were made last summer and 
now continuing research is _ being 
planned for next summer. 

The 'shn J. Abel Fund for Research 
on the Common Cold, supported by 
the Chemical Foundation, conducted the 





researches. Dr. Long will continue the 
work next year while Dr. Doull this 
tall joined the faculty of the Western 
Reserve University 

Vews Lette Nore 15, 18 


Strange Goats Faint 
When Frightened 


FLOCK of goats having the very 
queer habit of falling over, stutt 
and unconscious, when they are fright 
ened has JUST been reported to the 
American Genetic Association in Wash 
ington by Prof. Jay L. Lush of the lowa 
State ¢ ollege 
The goats were observed by Profes 
wor Lush when he was in Texas con 
nected with the Texas Agricultural Ex 
periment Station. They were all bred 
from one stock which came from Ten 
nessee. The strange behavior seems to 
run in this particular goat family 
The animals could be frightened in 
many ways, the principal element neces 
sary being surprise. At a loud noise like 
the discharge of a gun or the sudden 
throwing down of an iron wash tub, 
the goats would become perfectly rigid 
“While in this condition,’ Dr. Lush 
said, “they can be pushed or turned 
over as if they were carved out of a 
single piece of wood. This spell or ‘fit’ 
usually lasts only a short time—about 
ten to twenty seconds. They recover the 


use of their muscles in the front end of 
the body first. Often one will see these 
goats, on recovering from fright, re 


THE SIZE OF THE HUGE DORNIER DO-X 


Which has begun a flight from Germany t> America where it will spend the winter, 
is well illustrated by this cut-away view of the craft in flight. 
plane ever built. It can rise with a 60-ton load, including fuel, but its fuel consump- 
tion is so great that the pay load decreases rapidly as the length of flight is increased. 


The plane has lifted as many as 169 people for a short flight. 


This is the largest air- 
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of their torclegs enough 
the two hind 


ry stiffly as if 


V1 | Wa iT MOV" Ve 
sull quite stiff from the 
k although fully in control of 
} les of its front legs, head and 


Atter having been thus trightened a 


frightened again 
may 


no matter how great the excitement 
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be, until it has had at least twenty or 
thirty minutes to rest. ” 


Not all fall 


trightened believes 


the when 
Dr 


those who have started to 


oats over 


Lush that it 
may be only 
run and are caught off balance who top- 
ple OVCT 
spot in a standing position and remain 
utterly motionless’ for many seconds. 

Science News Letter. November 15. 


Some become rooted to the 
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It's a Happy World, Think 
88 Per Cent of the People 


People Happy in One Activity Tend to be Happy in Alll, 
Studies Made by Prominent Psychologists Show 


world the whol« 


[ S A HAPPY 

Not many people want to be dramatic 
traged their 
On the most of us 


humans like to rate ourselves as being 


on 


y in the eyes oft 


contrary 


figures ol 
fellows 
happict than average 

This light on human nature has been 
cast by a new psychological study of 
happiness mad¢ by Dr. Randolph Sailer, 


of Yenching University in China Dr 


Sailer worked under the direction of 
Dr. Goodwin Watson of Teachers ¢ ol 
lege. Columbia University, who has 
been analyzing happiness and happy 
people for several years 


In a questionnaire on their own hap 
piness Of lack of tt 
of $00 said that the world is more bad 
vod, or that thev were less happy 
Not one of 


pe ssimist Of a 


pust OO workers out 


than g 
than ¢ 
the SOO was a complet 


| 
he average mortal 
perfect 

Poor health is detinitely linked with 
unhappiness, according to this survey. It 


whether ill 


opumist 


is not yet clear, however, 


ind physical handicaps cause un 
happiness, of whether the situation ts 


with unhappiness 


mnecss 
sometimes reversed, 
ind worry bringing on physical troubles 

Do vou worry about the future? That 
is a trait that goes with unhappiness, 


it was found Few happy people 
worry about what ts going to happen 
next Scull, the happy person ts not 


Nearly all of the hap 


happy-go-luc ky 
should be 


piest group declared that life 


lived with a serious purpos« 

The happy worry less about the 
future, about money, sex, jobs, appear 
in ducation or the lack of irt,”’ Dr 
Watson explained. “They have less tear 
of fatlur less restlessness, fewer fears 


Those who arc happy in one field, let's 
say with their friends, tend also to be 
happy in health, in relation to parents, 
religion, love, vocation, and schooling 
If a man appeared to believe that he was 
not well treated on the job, it was inter- 
csung to note that he believed that life 
had been unkind to him in many other 
Ways 

Among other findings from the hap- 
piness survey afe: 

The finances is no 
reliable gauge of his happiness. Some 
of the happiest and some of the most 
miserable men werc found among the 
low-salaried group. : 

The “only child” is no more happy 
or unhappy than the child in a large 
family 


State of a man’s 


ber  e 2 


1930 


Smokers as a group are no more or 
less happy than non-smokers. 

Religion plays a role in maintaining 
happiness. 

An even temperament is likely to be 
a happy one. 

And married men are happier than 
bachelors. 
Vews Letter, November 
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Sach te Prove That 
Americans Came From Asia 


FIVE-YEAR search for definite 

evidence of the first American im- 
migrants, who are thought by anthro. 
pologists to have come to this continent 
in prehistoric times from Asia, was de- 
scribed in a report to the American 
Philosophical Society by Dr. Ales Hrd- 
licka, curator of the division of physi- 
cal anthropology of the U. S. National 
Museum. 

Under Dr. Hrdlicka’s direction, the 
National Museum has been carrying on 
intensive anthropological and_archaeo- 
logical work in Alaska since 1926. The 
remaining fullblood Alaskan people, 
both Eskimo and the rapidy vanishing 
Indian, have been studied, and old sites 
have been examined for traces of their 
prehistoric predecessors. 

In these latter investigations lay 4 
surprise for the archacologists; for 
there was discovered a wholly unex- 
pected rich and highly artistic Eskimo 
culture, represented mainly in imple. 
ments of walrus ivory which have since 


become fossilized. This culture ante- 
dates the well known recent Eskimo 
culture. 

Ncience Neawes Lette Vorember 15, 1980 


Given Airplane, Ancestors of 
Lindbergh Would Have Flown 


ae 4 


INDBERGH'S probably 

had his capacity for aviation, but 
they had no opportunity to make use 
of it because the airplane had not been 
The abrlity to fly depends 
factors, some of which are 
some the result of sur- 


ancestors 


developed. 
on several 
inherited 
roundings 
This interesting statement was made 
by Dr. Albert F. Blakeslee, of the De- 
partment of Genetics, Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, in a radio talk pre- 
sented over the Columbia Broadcasting 


and 


System under the auspices of Science 
Service. 

“This last summer,’ Dr. Blakeslee 
said, “a mewspaper reporter asked me (0 
predict the future of the Lindbergh 
baby from the standpoint of its inherit: 
ance. The reporter seemed to think 4 
student of heredity ought to be able t 
tell what a child will amount to if he 
knows what its parents have accom: 
plished. I declined, however, to be 4 


fortune teller and give a detailed horo- 
scope of the infant. 


No doubt I was 
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spected to say that the child will be- 
yme a great flier like his father. 

If the child should spend many of 
; future hours in the air, as he doubt 
4s will, would this be chiefly because 
ehas inherited his father’s capacity to 
am aviation or chiefly because he is 
yought up in aviation surroundings ? 
a other words would flying in his case 
due to heredity or to environment ? 
4s a matter of fact it would probably 
edue to both. The capacity to learn 
co-ordinate body and mind necessary 
one who guides an airplane is un- 
jubtedly inherited. The flyer Lind- 
jetgh inherited such capacity from his 
ncestors although his ancestors never 
ud an opportunity to show this ca- 
ncity in actual flying. They lacked an 
yiation environment.” 

‘We Start life,” Dr. Blakeslee CX- 
hined, “like a photographic _ plate 
hich has been exposed. There is a po- 
tial image ready for development, 
hich ~corresponds to the heredity 
hemical solutions in the hands of the 
hotographer furnish an environment 
hich reveals the lines already impressed 
pon the negative. Differences in this 
avironment brought about by changes 
athe manner of developing the nega 
ves may alter the appearance of the 
‘ished picture. And yet the develop- 
nent can bring nothing new into the 
cure. Its outlines were forcordained 
the moment the sensitized plate was 
sposed in the camera. After we arc 
wm, we cannot change our heredity, 
ough we can change our environment.” 
Science News Letter, November 15, 19 


Names of Days Unchanged 
ince Romans Ruled Rhine 


INDAY was Sunday when the Ro- 
mans ruled the Rhine, Monday was 
fonday, and the rest of the days of the 
eek had the same names they have 
ww. This is indicated by an old pot 
‘ty calendar found in the ancient tem- 
e district at Trier by Dr. Siegfried 
eschke of the Provincial Museum 

The days of the week were indicated 
r figures of the gods whose names they 
ear: Sunday by a head with a halo of 
ws, Monday by a head crowned with 
horned moon, and so on. Beneath 
ch figure was a little hole, in which 
peg could be placed. Each day the 


eg was moved over one hole. and so 


¢ householder could keep track of 


hat day it was 
. } 


The calendar is incomplete, for the 
v0 last gods are broken off 
lence News Lette Vovembe 15, 1930 
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“FLOWERS OF STONE” BENEATH THE MAYA CIVILIZATION 


In Yucatan. When archaeologists have unfolded the story of the surface, miles of 
caverns, which contain traces of human occupancy and have mysterious inscriptions on 
their walls, will remain for them to explore. 


ARCHAEOL(G,Y 


Gorgeous Caves of Loltun Invite 
Further Exploration in Yucatan 


By DOS LUIS ROSADO- VEGA, 
Director, Museo Arquelogica e His- 
torico de Yucatan 


ERIDA, Yucatan..-When all the 


pyramids, temples and monu 


pictures and hicroglyphs resembling the 
art of the Maya, which have thus far 
defied the guesses of archacologists. No 
one has been able to demonstrate their 


da e, though it is conjectured from the 
type of workmanship that they are very 
carly. A few of them are sharp and dis 
tinct, but most have eroded to indis 


7 
ments left by the grand civilizations of 
the ancient Maya sha 
covered and restored to som«e shadow 


of their splendor, when archacologists 


shall have read as much of their story 


Y 
Il have been un 


tinctness or have had _ their outlines 
blurred by stalactitic deposits 


as time has left legible. there will still It is unlikely that these caverns were 
be mystery and a challenge to science Ver used for human habitauion, Mor 
in the caves of Loltan probably they were resorted to for 
sa ' religious = purpy Th INSCriptions 
The coral-limestone soil of Yucatan a ee : —_— 
would indicate that, for picture-writing 
is riddled with caverns, most of which , conn 

ages i 7 among all primitive peoples ts almos 
mame Seeds been cupraned phey invariably a secret of the priestly cast 
scend into the bowels of the earth for pega , : | } 

] | Their use as burial pla es has been 


hundreds of feet and ramify tor miles 


| } ] SULLCSTE | but the evidence is uncer 
sometimes opening Into Vast athecdra ; “ . ; 
tain on carly xploret laimed to 
like naves, sometimes contracting into 
, eer have found a swathed mummy in on 
cramped holes through which it ts dith , 
I ” the ' 1] ot wm b ] has no b Nn on 
cult and even perilous to crawl. They | 
are often rich with gorgeous stalactites wari — . 
| } a, All th work thus far don Im the 
and stalagmites: the word “Lolrain typ ; . 
Loltun verns has been of the barest 
means “flowers of stone 
: preliminary charactes The unriddlin 
t t caver i Irequentiy p 
In these Vast CaN ” on ju n of their mystery is reserved for a future 
comes upon traces of human occupancy aschecoinnns) meaccetinn 
Traced on the walls are inscriptions ae Rene ae 
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Ancient A 


By EMILY DAVIS 


OME of the first paragraphs ot the 
S scory of American invention are now 
being dug up archae 


in the course of 


ological investigauons into America’s 


buried past The Eighth Bernheimer 
Expedition which has returned from a 
hard summer's digging tn the South 
west, has reaped a harvest of ancient In 


fan belongings that could be lined up 
to make an impressive display of In 
And 


brand new 


dian) inventiveness the display 


would include features 
of Indian 


ntieth 


SOME 


ingenuity—-that ts, new to 
century knowledge of 
B. ¢ The 


conducted under the AUSPICES 


out tw 


what went on tn America 


CX dition 


of the American Museum of Natural 
History, spent its summer digging deep 
into graves, pits, and refuse piles in 


seventeen caves of northeastern Arizona 
Indians of the Basket Maker Age, who 


} thousand 


lived in the Southwest two 

years ago, and even earlier, chose those 
particular caves and those arid, rocky 
canyons as convenient storage places 


ind cemeteries They themselves lived 


mostly in the open nearby That part 
of the Basket Maker territory has re 
mained undisturbed, even by adventur 


ous archacologists, until now 


Taking inventory of his collection of 
strange objects, some time-worn and out 
as when used by 


ol shape SOM tresh 


their owners, the leader of th expedi 
tion, Charles L. Bernheimer, selected a 
ring made of fiber as one of the high 
lights ot this year’s discoveries 
Baby’s Fiber Ring 
The tiber ring came from a baby's 
vrave in a CAN which w named Ow! 
Head Cay Sa When the 
Basket Maker mother ma le this cradle 
she did not intend iw her baby's head 
shot Lb m H] red by a stutt cradk 
board. So. she shaped s ring of tibet 
{ ic iollow to n id to res 
$ sort of ng tha woman 
oO s ‘ ) rotect her he id 
WwW fl s l ‘ ron 
W rit nd ct radle was 
sO rf softest fiber with 
rin mod This idjustabl 
\ mved msid he fiber ring 
Vas OS nious part of th 
crid \s yS Nhcad vrew l oO 
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merican Inventions 
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THIS BASKET MAKER BABY 


Enjoyed comforts produced by the in- 

genuity of his ancestors. A unique fiber 

ring bept its head from getting flat in 

the cradle; the cradle itself was in reality 

an expertly woven basket; and the mother 

wore galoshes when she carried her in- 
fant during cold, wet weather. 





* 
ee Py, 
ee ~ * 


till the hollow, the center ring could be 
iltered for its comfort.’ 


The ancient cradk 


Bask ( 


sured their babies against the deformity 


device shows how 


carefully the Maker women in 


of a flattened head, the archaeologist 
Babies had a harder time 


after the ancient 


pointed out 
of ic in the 
Basket Makers had their day and disap 


admired de 


Pucblo age, 


peared Pueblo fashion 


tormed heads, and Pueblo cradle boards 


were left severely hard on purpose, to 


flactcen the skull at the back while it 
was still ina pliant state 
The Basket Maker baby that lay 


) 


igainst the soft cradle some 2,000 years 


igo, was itsclf discovered by the expedi 
tion. To their surprise, its plump cheeks 


and baby features and tiny hands had 
been remarkab'\ preserved in shape in 
he dry, hot sand. Mr. Bernheimer and 
MS associ archaeologist, Earl Morris, 
lifted the fragile litele brown baby out 
of the dust aad photographed it, return 
ng it to its resting place. It lay comfort 
bly upon a blanket of tur string, a soft 
material which the Baskct Makers pro 


rabbit fur 
ind then 


duced by twisting strips of 


iround a core of Yucca cords 


weaving these furry threads into an, 
SIZE blanket desired. , 

That any Indians in America—a land 
abounding in furs—should have gone 
to so much trouble to weave fur blank. 
cts for themselves seems surprising a 
first thought. But rabbits and small fur 
bearers were more common in Basker 
Maker country than © blanket-sized 
animals. So, when some inventive mind 
realized that rabbit fur could be made 
use of with a little extra effort, the 
Basket Maker world saw the practical 
value of the idea and used it extensively 


Doctor’s Bag Unearthed 


The baby Basket Maker that was 
found wrapped in its fur blanket prob- 
ably did not die for want of a doctor, 
cven in that remote canyon country 
Medicine men were prominent figures 
among the Basket Makers as among 
later Indian communities, and evidence 
of one neighborhood doctor at least was 
unearthed in the course of digging ina 
nearby canyon cave. The object found 
here was the little black case of a med! 
cine man. It contained no drugs of 
surgical equipment, but a bunch of 
feathers of several kinds. These, Mr 
Bernheimer explains, were probabl 
used with elaborate rites to invoke the 
aid of their gods in the treatment of the 
sick. 

Out of a cave which the expedition 
decided to call Obelisk Cave came 
new sidelight on American fashion his- 
tory: The Basket Makers wore winter 
shoes, different from the summer style 
Excavators have frequently brought out 
of the earth the square-toed sandals 
made by the Basket Makers for them 
selves and even for their babies, am 
the round-toed sandals that the Pueblos 
introduced as their fashion choice. On: 
cave in Canyon del Muerto scemed like 


N 


prehistoric sccond-hand shoe store 


tf 


ts assortment ol used f 


large was 
£ear. 

The winter style sandal now disco 
cred is the prehistoric equivalent of & 
galosh. The inhabitants of the Sout 
in CO 
weather in footgear far too big for thet 
it NOW appears, and they looked as con 


west of long ago went about 


rs 


sprcuous no doubt, as the modern 


Whe 


; 
Ayr 
la 
rl 
}, 


per in her flapping storm shocs 


- ’ A ] . 
the first of the big sandals was lifted | 
of the earth, the excavators wonder 
and thought of giants 


soon ap 
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seared that the inside of the yucca-fiber 
andal was stuffed thickly with cedar 
aber, and at the expense of looks the 
Basket Makers had made their shoes 
both warm and wind-proof 

The sandals made in the ancient 
Southwest had a loop for the big toc 
nd generally an eyelet at the heel to 
hold a shoe string firm for tying it 
bout the ankle. —_ 

Another bit of ancient dressmaking 
which impressed the discoverers shows 
hat American Indians long ago mas 
ered the idea of a casing to hold a draw 
wring. These casings are a feature of 
several well preserved gee-strings found 
this summer. The garments, made to 
be worn at the waist, were beautifully 
woven of thread, probably from the 
stalk of the native thistle, and still show 
dear and fine the patterns in yellow, 
red, black, and whit Rather than 
fasten a cord to cach side of the gar 
ment, the Basket Makers devised a tubc 
and ran the waist string through that 
It is a remarkable bit of expert: work 
manship, Mr. Bernheimer pointed out 

Sewing, spinning, knitting, and weay 
ng were all familiar houschold arts in 
the Southwest long before the peopl 
began to build houses worthy of th 
name. For needles, the Basket Makers 
sed pointed bones or the spike ends of 
the yucca Icaves, tying a thread into the 
desiccated part. For thread there was 
the fber of yucca and thistle and »rob 
bly cotton, and, what scems strange to 
us today, they drew heavily on the sup 
ply of human hair for thread and even 
tor heavy cord. 

Mummies of the Basket Makers have 
proved that the men preferred long 
hair—for themselves. But the women 
bobbed their black tresses with stone 
tlades and the strands were twisted into 
a many threads as desired to make 
String and cord, even fifty strands som 
uMes going into a singk heavy twist 
The quantities of human hair found in 
Basket Maker belongings show how 
heavily the people depended on th 
women’s crowning glory 


Storage Place For Hair 


In one cist in Last Chance cave, we 
tound twelve large hanks of human hat 
together with large hanks of yucca 
hber,”’ Mr. Bernheimer reported B 
duse of the quantity, we concluded that 
ve had com upon the STOTALE place Oi 
spinning or weaving clan. One of the 
anks of hair was braided and still re 
ins its natural gloss 

Ways of carrying loads had to be de 


sed by the Indians, since they had no 
beasts of burden. One way in which 


the problem was met was by the use of 
head bands. Two such very old carrict 
bands woven of yucca leaves were un 
earthed in the Arizona caves, and Mr 
Bernheimer pointed out the neat, strong 
loops attached to the end of cach band 
With the band placed across the fore 
head and some hair rope run through 
the loops an Indian could carry a load 
securcly on his—or most likely her 
back. 

Some of the ingenious things from 
the caves do not photograph SUCCESS 
fully,” Mr. Bernheimer said, in describ 
ing a miniature carrier basket which 
some Indian made out of unbaked clay, 
probably to be worn as a pendant. “The 
little basket, pointed at the bottom and 
broad at the top, had two loops and a 
cord of red yucca. To decorate it, the 
maker had thrust pin holes through 1 
in an irrcgular pattern, with a cactus 
spine probe.” 

The Basket Makers used baskets for 
ail sorts of containers, even for water 
jars,” Mr. Bernheimer said, in Icading 
up to his theory of how the Southwest 
acquired pottery When the baskets 
that had been so painstakingly and beau 
tifully made became worn or torn in usc, 
the Indians were reluctant to throw 
them away You wouldn't think of 
mending a straw hat with mud, but 
cventually the Indians tricd it for their 
baskets. It held and was. satisfactory 
Sooner or later, some mud-covered 
baskets came into contact with fire. Per 
haps one was thrown into the camp fire 
in disgust because it had become use 
less. The basket burned up, but the 
clay hardened into a bow! 

It is Mr. Morris’ tdea that they put 
the mud inside the basket, leaving th 
tirst clay bowls corrugated on the out 





side when the coiled basket shell was 
removed. I think that when the baskets 
became defective they covered them with 
mud, so that the inside of the bowl 
rather than the outside, was corrugated 


} 


Both of us have found fragments that 


support our theorics 


Another Introduction 
The Basket Makers may have got 
their first introduction to the usefulness 
of mud in a different connection from 
houschold pots and pans, Mr. Bern 
When they dug It 


tle cists in caves for burial purposes and 


heimer continued 


for storing supplies, they lined the litch 
pits with flat stones to keep them from 
tumbling in. At first they calked up the 
underground storage cists or graves with 
fiber, to prevent rats and vermin from 
getting in. Later, they began to us 
mud stoppers, and some archacologists 
be.ieve that they went from this step to 
the use of mud in mending their baskets 
and eventually to pottery making 1n 
which they became such experts during 
later periods 

The finding of a basket design drawn 
on a cave wall suggests that Basket 
Maker weavers knew the value of d« 
signing a pattern on paper "to see how 
it would look, before trying it with 
basketry. In a ceremonial chamber in 
one of the canyons visited, the expedi 
tion also found two sandal designs of 
the most exquisite and intricate pattern 
scratched on the walls 

Discovery of tumbers in the caves 
may make it possible to say definitely 
when the early inhabitants of the South 


} 
west lived 


GALOSHES AND THE DOCTOR’S BLACK BAG 
Comfort came first with the Basket Makers, so they packed these loose matted shoes 


with warm cedar fiber. 


The prehistoric medicine man’s bag is full of feathers with 


which to invoke the aid of the gods in the treatment of the sick. 
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Gravity Tests on Animals 
To Anticipate Space Travel 


Fx! RIMENTS on animals in large 
and small gravitational fields werc 
suggested as preparation for travel 


through space to the moon and planets 


other than our own in a lecture given 
here before the Amateur Astronomers 


Association by Dr John Q. Stewart, as 
vociate professor of astronomical physics 
it Princeton University 


Passengers in a space cruiser, unless 
special provisions were made, would be 
subjected at different umes to a variety 
of gravitational fields,” he said Ata 
13,000 miles, after the 


ship had attained a sufficient velocity to 


he ight ot, say, 


coast up the rest of the long hill toward 
the moon, nothing in the ship would 
weigh anything if the engines were 
turned off. On the moon people would 
weigh one-sixth of normal 

Experiments with animals or even 
men could be made in a big rotating 
cage, since the centripetal acceleration 
would simulate gravity. Indeed it has 
been suggested that a big rotating cylin 
der inside a space ship might provide 
an artificial gravitational field, so that 
the crew could work under the normal 
condition 

Experiments with guinea pigs in a 
region free from gravitation could be 
carried on by dropping a box full of 
them, with suitable recording instru 
down an excavated tube about 
is high as the Empire State Building 
The box would be caught softly on 
springs at the bottom. The duration 
of the fall, however, would be less than 
ten seconds, and the large deceleration 
it the 


ments, 


bottom might confuse the rec 


ord 


Dinosaur Family History 
Yields New Clue 
clue to lite 


HIGHLY important 
in the world 200,000,000 


years 
igo, during the Triassic Period, has 
been yielded by tiftcen tons of earth 
from the banks of the Litth Colorado 
Rivet ist of the Grand Canyon in 
Arizona. Barnum Brown of the Amer 
can Muscum of Natural History and 
jh of Oklahoma University 
sifted this material through tly screens 
to recover the remains of the probabl 
reptile ancestor of the dinosaurs and 
hie phy . 


I} . nes tron (1) fossil 


earth 
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were hauled ten miles to a spring be- 
fore the fragments could be washed and 


looked over This process required 
three weeks of patient work and re 
warded the investigators with only 


enough fragments to cover the bottom 
of a cigar box a half inch deep. But 
these fragments were enough to enable 
the restore the rare little 
beast that lived before the dinosaur and 
ancestor to it and to 


scientists to 


is believed to be 


another ancient. reptile, the alligator- 
like phytosaur. The small ancestral 
reptile is about three feet in length. 


s Lette Vorembe 15. 19230 


Census of Birds Caught 
In Tar Pit Completed 


HI LaBREA asphalt pits near Los 

Angeles, which served as a vast 
mal trap for many centurics during. 
Ice Age, captured many birds in addi 
tion to their larger and more spectacu 
lar catches of saber-tooth tigers and 
other terrifying mammals now happily 
extinct Dr. Hildegarde Howard of 
the Los Angeles Museum has recently 
completed a census of the birds from 
the famous pits. She finds that there 
are over 4,100 individual birds repre- 
sented in these collections, 69 per cent 
of which are predatory species Of 
these, the kinds that hunt by day are 
far in excess of the nocturnal types, the 
diurnal birds numbering 2,500, the 
owls but 400 

Of all species of birds, the golden 
cagle, which still exists, is most abun 
dant, being represented by at least 880 
individuals. Next in abundance ts the 
extinct turkey, Parapavo, with 500 indi- 
viduals. Other extinct species whose 
numbers total over 100 are: Teratornis, 
the great vulture-like bird, exceeding in 
size any bird of flight known today; a 
smaller vulture closely related to the 
modern black vulture: and a stall small- 


er vulture type, related to the Old 
World group The caracara, now lim 


ited in distribution to more southerly 
regions, is represented in the Rancho 
La Brea collections by 250 individuals. 

Several other species, still known in 
California, occur in large numbers in 
the asphalt deposit: the California con 


dor 190, the bald eagle 150, the red 
tailed hawk 113, the burrowing owl 


116, the great horned owl 104, and the 
quail 101 

Other types occur less abundantly 
All of the ducks and together 
total less than 100, the shorebirds less 


than 60 
Nei e News Lette Vorember 7 1938 
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Says Radio Commission 
Blocks Good Rural Service 


hd NLY the Federal Radio Com. 
mission now blocks the way to 
better radio on the farms and in the 
small towns of the nation.” This is 
the charge made by O. H. Caldwell, a 
former member of the commission and 
now editor of Electronics, a magazine 
devoted to the vacuum tube and allied 
topics. He makes the statement in an 
cditorial to appear in the forthcoming 
November issue of the journal. 

High power stations on every clear 
channel, is the only answer to the de- 
mand for satisfactory broadcast recep- 
tion on the farms and in small towns 
remote from city centers,” he states. 

Continuing, he says, “The radio art, 
after costly research, is ready to supply 
broadcasting service of high technical 
quality to every home. The channels 
are cleared ready for it. Twenty-seven 
responsible broadcasters are willing to 
invest several hundred thousand dollars 
cach, to bring city quality to additional 
rural millions in their sections.” 


Science News Letter, November 15, 1930 


ORNITHOLOGY 


Scientist Reports Attacks 
Of Owls on Human Prey 


UMEROUS cases of owls swooping 
down upon human prey are fe 
ported by Dr. Albert M. Reese of West 
Virginia University in Scrence 
Most of the victims were reported as 
being struck with the claws or beak of 
the bird and some suffered painful in- 
juries. Dusk appears to be the favorite 
stalking time of the owls, though one 
encounter is recorded at the dawn hour 
and one on a moonlight night. In a 
number of cases the victims observed 
the birds had nests or young nearby. 
Hunting grounds of the owls are not 
limited to a few lonely or isolated 
areas, evidence from points as widely 


separated as Texas or Oregon and 
Ontario, Canada, have convinced Dr 


Reese. Policemen on their night beats 
in towns have even complained ot the 
feathered attackers 
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(wedish Chemists Seek 
'ylp Wood By-Products 





WEDISH chemists are at present en- 


-products from the manufacture of 
ood pulp. 

According to a recent anouncement, 
wo Swedish chemists attached to the 
wedish College of Pharmacology have 
yained a patent on a method for the 
atraction of phytosterin from sulphate 
up (pine oil). It is claimed that this 
ubstance will prove a substitute for 
noline and rape oil as the base of 
ives and marine oil. 

It is further stated that at least 18, 
0 tons of pine oil can now be recov- 
red from the manufacture of sulphate 
ulp in Sweden, whereas the actual pro- 
ution is only about 5,000 tons. If 
ilphate soap corresponding to a quan- 
y of 18,000 tons of pine oil is treated 
ot production of phytosterin it would 
id about 450 tons of this product, 
vhich, if used for marine oil, would 
edd no less than 90,000 tons of oil. 
though the practical utility of the 
method has not yet been tested on a 
ge scale the inventors think that it 
ill prove a valuable means to reduce 
¢ cost of the pulp making and thus 
make the operations far more profitable. 


Science News Letter, Novembe 5. 1830 


baby’s Activity Multiplies 
During First 10 Days 


HE ACTIVITY of the very young 
infant increases enormously during 
¢ first ten days of his life. And, con- 
‘ty to the impression popularly enter- 
uned by the neighbors, the period of 
seatest. activity is not between mid- 
ught and 2 A. M., but just before the 
clock morning feeding. 


These are among many other intimate 
tails of the lives of the younger gen- 
ation disclosed by a study made at 
X% psychological laboratories of the 
Mo State University at Columbus un- 
“t the direction of Prof. Orvis C. 
Win 








gaged in research for the recovery of 





As soon after birth as possible, the 


infant was placed under observation. 
A code had been arranged so the 
experimenter could record with a com- 
bination of numbers and figures the 
character of every move the child made 
from the pursing of his lips to the wig- 
gling of his tiny toes. 

But much to the surprise of the scien 
usts, when the baby got hungry he 
moved so vigorousiy and quickly that 
the recorder’s pencil was left far behind 

Five infants were studied. The aver- 
age number of movements per minute 
on the first day was 11; on the tenth 
day it was 43. During the periods of 
all-over activity, the movements speeded 
up to 66 per minute for the first day 
and 418 per minute on the 10th day. 

As the child grew older there were 
more movements of single parts of the 
body, and proportionately less of the 
all-over activity. This change in the 
character of the movements, Professor 
Irwin believes is due to the maturing 
of the infant's brain. 
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Greased Mountains Once 
Part of Oregon Landscape 


“49, UBRICATED mountains’ which 

have moved considerable distances 
and formed a landslide topography of 
unsurpassed grandeur and magnitude 
have been found in the John Day river 
arca of interior Oregen by Dr. Edwin 
T. Hodge, University of Oregon geolo 
gist. 

In the vicinity of Maupin butte, ove: 
looking the John Day chasm, ‘great 
masses measured in square miles’ hav« 
moved toward the river, producing 
landslide pockets and lakes, Dr. Hodge 
reports. 

The university geologist explains that 
the topography is due to the fact that 
the Columbia river lavas, hundreds of 
fect thick in places, poured over the 
John Day river clays, a formation which 
Is easily unconsolidated and softened 
by ground water. The clays form a 
lubricant on stcep slopes over which the 
heavy, greatly jointed Columbia basalt 
slides. 

Although the 
in the John Day basin of central Ore 


ureased basalt found 


gon moved from its original position 
before the coming of white man, Dr 
Hodge sees no reason why similar 
slides should not occur in the present 
age, providing the underlying clays re 


ceive sufficient gf uund water 


Nevis e Ne atte Vovenibe 15.19 
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HE 


European Chemists 
To Lecture at Cornell 


IGHT famous European chemists 

have accepted non-resident lecture 
ships at ¢ ornell University for the next 
four years, it has just been announced 
The lectureships were established by 
George F. Baker, of New York, and the 
holders speak on topics in their own 
field of investigation. 

Prof. Georg von Hevesy, of the Uni 
versity of Freiburg, Germany, one of 
the co-discoverers of the clement hat 
nium, is here now. Next spring he will 
be succeeded by Dr. N. V. Sidgwick, of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. The holder 
of the lectureship next fall will be Prot 
W. L. Bragg, of the University of Man 
chester, England, who was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1915 jointly with his 
father, Sir William Bragg, for their 
work on analyzing crystal structure by 
X-rays. Next will be Prof. Alfred 
Stock, of the Technical High School, 
Karlsruhe, Germany, then Prof. Cecil 
H. Desch, Shetheld, England; Prof 
Orto Hahn, Kaiser-Wilhelm Institute 
for Chemistry, Berlin; Prof. V. M 
Goldschmidt, Géttingen; and Prot 
Robert Robinson, of London University 
November 15, 19340 
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Gas Cells Increase Safety 
Of New Sky Warrior 


See Front Cover 
HE first gas cell of the new U. §S 
Navy airship, Akron, which will be 
the largest and safest lighter-than-air 
craft in the world, was being tested 
when the photographer took the pi 
ture on the front cover at the Akron 
airship dock, Akron, Ohio, where the 
ship is being built by the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corp 
The cells are an important factor in 
the safety of the new craft. Twelve 
compartments will contain the individ 
ual cells which range in size from 
80,000 to nearly a million cubic feet 
They make up the airship’s total gas 
capacity of 6,500,000 cubic feet. The 
huge size of the 


the picture by comparing it with th 


ship ts emphasized in 


$0,000 cubic foot blimp alongside 

The Akron 
the ZRS-4, will be primarily a fighting 
raft. She will have a built-in hangar 


formerly designated as 


for five airplanes and will carry 16 
50-caliber rapid-fire machine guns. Her 
cruising radius at 60 miles an hour will 
be more than 10,000 miles 


Novenilhe 15.199 
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Three hundred years ago 


News 
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ers First Discovery 


“A Classic of Science 


today, Kepler, the mystic, the 


medieval astrologer and the modern astronomer, died. 


this is preterably placed between Mars 
and the Earth: this reasoning 
proves that the inscribed dodecahedron 
corresponds more nearly to the Eartl 
the icosahedron Venus. 

Then, the peculiarities in the motion 
and eccentricity of Mercury show 4 
different variation compared to thos 
of the others, the octahedron 
alone has the property that the great 
circle tangent on four sides is far larger 
than the largest inscribed in the orbit 
Which adds much probability to the 
theory. 

For if the cccentricities were propor 
tional to the distances (which I doubt 
the findings not being perfect in all 
cases) Mercury ought to have for it 
greatest distance a little more than half 
perhaps about 5900000. 

Now 


thus 


to 


sO also, 


Venus comes out exceed: 


while 
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PLANETS AND POLYGONS 
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THERE ARE NO GREY EYES 





In the 142nd Classic of Science. 
Next Week 
BERTILLON, 


the famous identifier of criminals, 
tells how eye color should be de- 


scribed. 








ngly small, Mercury ought to be less. 
Yet their common ratio points a finger 
coward the common ratio of the maxi 
mum distances from the sun, which 
forces us to consider the inscribed orbit 
of the body which is 5773503 

But since Mercury alone excceds at 
ts maximum the usual number in- 
scribed in the other circle (for it ts 
not admissible for this planet to sub 
situte 57 for 72) therefore the octa- 
hedron alone is certainly right, since 
is 4 equal straight sides give room for 
a larger circle than any other, its radius 
is 7071066, again, little less than the 
maximum whose value is 72, just as 
before 57 was a little less than 59, the 


usual value. 


forward to a truth, 


I look great 
whose outlines and substance seem to 


me ready. Yet because the calculation 
f these bodies does not agree perfectly 
with the opinion of Copernicus and 
with his numbers, those more ignorant 
Mf astronomical matters may believe all 
these calculations to be deceiving me. 
News Letter, November 15, 19 
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Kepler’s Memory Honored 
At Tercentenary of Death 


ERMAN and mathe 
Maticians are 
by their colleagues from other countries 


memory of the 


astronomers 
now being joined 
onc of 


Johann 


t0 honor the 
greatest of their predecessors 
Kepler. He was born in the little town 
of Wicl, near Stuttgart in Wiirttemberg. 
on Dec. 27, 1571, and dicd at Ratisbon, 
in Bavaria, on Nov. 15, 1630, just threc 
centuries ago. At the place of his 
commemoration celebrations arc 


held, 


death 


deing especially at a cenotaph 


which was erected there to his mem ry 
Nn 1803 

Kepler, whose name was recently in 
cluded by George Bernard Shaw in a 


ist of eight “universe makers” from 
». 

Pythagoras to Einstein, was imperial 
Mathematician to the Emperor Rudolph 


at Prague, for many years. He went 


there in 1600 to assist Tycho Brahe, the 


E News Lerrer for November 


great Danish astronomer who had taken 
refuge under Rudolph’s protection afte 
a new king in Denmark had failed to 
continue his predecessor's interest in 
Tycho died a year after Kep- 
ler came, but in that year Tycho turned 


science. 


over to him the observations which en 
abled him to discover the laws of the 
mouon of planets 

Personally, Kepler described himselt 
as lank, lean and spare, and said that 
for observations his eye was dull and 
for mechanical operations his hand was 
awkward.” Therefore, it 
ally fortunate that he fell heir to the 


Was CS PCC I 


lycho Brahe, who was i | 
astronomical ol 
lycho's skill if 


observations of 


one of the greatest 


servers of all time 


nished the observations without which 
Kepler would have been helpless, whi 
Kepler's mathematical perception cn 
abled him to do things with them that i 
would never have been possible Y 
lycho 
One of his chict characteristics was 
his great frankness. In his books he 


not only tells of his successful work 


but also describes the errors that he 
committed before he saw the light 
Neoienes Vea lie ‘ Ncove pile 15 7% 


Leprosy is Being Attacked 
By Chemical Warfare 


Scientists Now Studying Tuberculosis Bacillus Given 
New Research Because of Similarity of Germs 


CIENTIS7S have resorted to chem 
S ical warfare in what is hoped will 
be a attack man 
kind’s much dreaded foes, leprosy. As 
a beginning in their cfforts to find an 
agent useful in fighting the disease, 
make an intensive 


decisive on one of 


the chemists will 
study of the germs that have 


grown from cases of leprosy, in con 


been 


irast (9 the recently studied germs ot 


tuberculosis, for the leprosy germ b¢ 


longs to the same family 
The 
secrets of the tuberculosis bacillus has 


been asked by Leonard Wood Me 


morial to undertake the study of leprosy 


same group that ts studying the 
the 


Ihe research will be directed by the 


Medical Research Committee of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, of 
which Dr. William Charles White, of 
the U. S. National Institute of Hea!th 
is the chairman 

As in the recent attack on tuber 
culosis, hundreds of thousands of 
leprosy bacilit will be grown in the 
borat rics Ol the H K Mulford Co 
These will be taken to the Sterling 
Chemical Laboratory of Yale Univer 


where they will be analysed under 


Sit) 
the dir tion of Prot Tre if B John 
son Ac the same tim he clinical 
studies with leprosy patients will b 
carried on at the government institu 
tions for the re of | pers and in those 
of the Leonard Wood Memorial 

The tuberculosis investigators and 


hghters have been called in to. study 
similaritics 


the 


leprosy because of certain 


between the diseases. For instance 


germs causing the two diseases ar 
members of the same tamily. They 
even grow in the same cclls of the 
human body, the monocytes. The germs 
of tuberculosis, however, invade mainly 
certain parts of th body, such as the 


lungs, while the leprosy bacilli occur 


chiefly in the skin 
1] 


Some 15 or 20 strains of lepra bactth 


have been cultivated from human cases 


yut until recently it has never been pos 
inh 


sible to produce leprosy in animal 


by transferring any of these germs to 


the animal's body. The accomplishment 
of this feat has just been announced by 
Prot. K. Shiga of th Imperial M 
ical Faculty at Seoul, Korea. He claims 18. 
to be able to produce leprosy in rats in 
by injecting the lepra bacilli into rats ba! | 
whose powers Of resistan were Weak a 
ned by having lived or ict lacks a 
In vitamins eB 
Why vitamins protect against | pros 
it 1S prov d that they do, may 
nderstood when scientists find o 
ncm i! na f Ol th S\ i 
1 also th hem itur of 
mins. At th Iso. a specifi . 
remedy tor th s m b { { i 
) developed The only medy { . 
it present, chaulmoogt il, has not 
fulfilled all th | itions held for 


/ 








Few Mines Protected 


NCI 


News Letter for November 


From 


Explosions by Rock Dusting 


For a Cost of Less Than One Cent Per Ton of Coal Mined 
Inert Dust Would Prevent Many Fatal Explosions 


t yew oO mn xplosions like 
the one which claimed about 80 


lives at Millfield, Ohio, are preventabl 
disasters, because they probably need 
never occur if every mine were to make 
us ot tn precautionary measures, 
specially rock dusting, already worked 


out by mining engineers, it is believed 


by Georve S. Rice. chairman of the Mine 
satety 


Board of tl { 5 
Mine Ss 


Coal 


pended in air 1s explosive 


Bureau of 


when in the form of dust sus 
and in coal 
mines, as in blasting powder plants, 
order 
this 


mines af&rle 


very precaution IS Necessary in 


to prevent explosions and fire. At 


} 
time of the year when the 


working to capacity, and coal dust be 


omes dry from the entering cool dry 


air, operators should be particularly 


Vigilant and wcrous 


C,overnment recommendations and 


have placed in the 


yL ATE regulations 


information 


min opcrators 


regarding the most ettective 


hands oft 


methods of 


guarding against disasters. All open 
lights or other sources of ignition 
whether trom lamps open sparking 
machinery of Haming x plosives 
should be avoided 

Another approach to problem 
besides th limination of sources of 
inition, is the thorough ventilation of 
the mine and the treating of the cx 
plosive coal dust by what ts known to 

minin nginecrs as ‘rock dusting 
Rock dusting is a recently adopted 
hod of mak ne oal dust non 
xplosiv Finely veriscd imert ma 
‘Ss { ne and mixed 
\ lus s to dilute 1 
i ft the min 
1uSs ‘ ynbus ) } mixtuf in 
| I rus UG By ry po 
f horoughly 
| Ns - l for om 

{\ 

safety division of the U. S. Bu 
of Min has { 1 that notwith 
standing the ¢ Mut mining engineers 
n ecognize the fact that wide 
‘ xplosion in be almost ab 


olutcly prevented in coal mines by this 
rock dusting is not yet used 
in the mines 
Despite the tact that thorough rock dust 
less than one cent per 


method, 
majority of our coal 
Ing would COST 
ton of coal, only a small percentage of 
the mines in this country are thoroughly 
rock dusted In Ohio, of the approx! 
mately 600 mines operating, according 
to latest reports, only about five are 
rock dusted. A larger number are par 


tially rock dusted and this lessens the 
hazard to a degree. The Millfield mine 


was not even partially rock dusted. 


Science News Lette Vorember 15. 1930 


Glandular Extract Fails 
To Cure Cancer in Mice 


XTRACI of the = adrenal 

glands, has been the 
lying factor in 
suggested treatments for cancer in man, 
has no ettect. on cancers in 
mice, Drs. Shigemitsu Itami and Ellice 
McDonald of the University of Penn 
sylvania have just reported to Science 
Since 


Cortex 
1 

vhich under 
a number of recently 


Curative 


cancer in mice ts comparable to 


ee 


1930 


cancer in man, Drs. McDonald and 
Itami conclude that the use of this 
glandular extract is not 
treating cancer in man. 
Their work was prompted by the an 
nouncement last winter of Drs. W. B 
Cottey and J. D. Humber of San Fran 


cisco. that they had developed a Suc 


Sult ible for 


cessful method of treating cancer with 
an extract of the cortex of the adrenal 
glands. The use of glandular extracts 
for treating this disease had previousl; 
been studied and described by other in 
vestigators, but the greatest claims have 
been made for the Coffey-Humber 
method. The men are reported to have 
treated 2,000 patients during the last 
year 

The University of Pennsylvania in 
vestigators used a glandular cortex ex 
tract prepared by Drs. W. W. Swingle 
and J. J. Pfiffner of Princeton Univer 
sity. This extract has proved capable 
of substituting for the hormone secreted 
by the adrenal cortex itself in animals 
that have had their adrenal glands com- 
pletely removed. 

‘Not a single tumor in two dozen 
mice was arrested clinically, the results 
having thus been entirely negative, 
Drs. McDonald and Itami reported 
Death occurred at the customary times 
the animals, and the injections 
were without effect. As spontaneous 
growths of the mouse are analogous 
with those of man, it is very probable 
that the treatment here described would 
be useless in the human patient.” 

#5. 19 


wn all 
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Cathode rays can be used to detect an 
artificial sapphire that is posing as 3 
real gem. 





A MADE-TO-ORDER COAL DUST EXPLOSION 


Set off in an experimental shaft of U. S. Bureau of Mines at a meeting of the National 


Safety Council last month. 


The dust blew out of the ground and exploded in mid-air. 


Red flames are to the front and behind them, billows of smoke. 
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No Honor Among Some Parasites 


THERE ts no honor among thieves in 
some parts of the world of 
urasitic fungi that prey on_ plants. 
xientists at the Rothamstead Experi- 
nental Station, England, have  dis- 
covered parasites preying on closely 
dated parasites in cultures kept in their 
aboratories. Even sister-strains derived 
from the same original parent will in- 
ulge in this vegetable cannibalism 


it least 


Mice Have St. Vitus Dance 


A PECULIAR condition, like St. Vitus’ 
lance in human beings, has been found 
a mice, Elizabeth M. Lord of the Car 
negie Institution of Washington and 
Prof. William H. Gates of Louisiana 
sate University have reported to the 
imerican Naturalist The condition 
ppearcd suddenly in individuals in two 
families in a stock of normal albino 
mice. The scientists have reported it as 
:new mutation which they have called 
shaker.” 

The mutation shows itself principally 





MESOPOTAMIAN 
ORIGINS 
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Ephraim A. Speiser 











\n important theory of the 
oldest population of Hither 
\sia which throws new light 
on Biblical traditions. The 
author has identified a third 
non - Semitic, non - Sumerian 
group in Mesopotamia which 
he claims was the ethnic and 
cultural foundation on which 
invading tribes built their civi- 
lizations. Dr. George A. 
Barton says: “Jt is the best 
contribution to Babylonian 
prehistory that ] have ever 


$3.00 


as 
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in the form of nervous head movements. 


The condition is hereditary. 
ently a new 
veloped from the common house mous¢ 


A ppar- 


species of mice has de 


Bird’s Song Timed 


TWILIGHT in some instances too dim 
to favor human activities in some unex 
nlained way times the first morning 
song of birds, a study of Washington 
birds has convinced H. A. Allard, of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. § 
Department of Agriculture 

While the different birds start 
songs at different 
dawn known to scientists as 
‘astronomical twilight,” cach 
starts singing at a_ relatively 
time before sunrisc 


their 
hours of the early 
civil” or 

Species 


constant 


Amateur Lightning Photographs 

Alp of 
throughout the world is invited by M. 
Em. Touchet, vice-president of — the 
French Astronomical Socicty, in 
ing the photographs of lightning. An 
nouncement has made that 
pictures could be sent to the society at 
the Hoérel des Sociétés Savantes, 28 Ruc 
Serpente, Paris. Especially desired are 
photographs of ball lightning and 
stercosco” ic photographs that will show 
a flash in perspective. 

All that is necessary is to point the 
camera to the region where most of the 
fiashes are occurring, at night, and open 


amateur photographers 


secur 


been such 


the shutter 


Inland Crabs 

Reports of sca crabs and salt water 
fish caught far inland in rivers of the 
Atlantic seaboard are entirely possible 
and credible, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
authorities say in passing judgment on 
these 1930 model fish stories now cur- 
rent. 


Would Save Surgery 

A PLEA to save the practicc ot surgery 
fram becoming too much of a product 
of the machine age was voiced by Dr. 
C. Jetf Miller of New Orleans in his 
presidential address before the first gen- 
eral session of the annual clinical con 
xress of the American College of Sur- 
geons held in Philadelphia 


Wrench as Meteorite 
WHEN a farmer near Perkasie, about 


1930 51 


thirty miles from Philadelphia, recently 
heard a roar, a whistling sound and 
then saw a cloud of dust arise as some 
thing hit the ground, there was some 
justification for thinking that he had 
scen the fall of a meteorite When 
Samuel G. Gordon, associate curator of 
minerals of the Academy of Natural 
went to investigate he found 
that something actually had fallen from 


SCIENCES, 


the sky. But it wasn’t a meteorite, it 
Was a wrench accidentally dropped 
from an airplane at considerable alu- 
tude ! 

Science News Lette Vovembe 15. 1930 


New Orleans Earthquake 
Located by Old Method 


FTER nearly three wecks of work 

collecting reports from people 
who felt it, Capt. N. H. Heck, of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
has located the position of the earth 
quake near New Orleans on Sunday 
October 19. Capt. Heck, who is chiet 
of the division of terrestrial 
magnetism and scismology, said that 
the determination of the center of this 
quake was delayed because of the lack 
of reports at the ume from scismograph 
stations. The center was about 65 miles 
to the west of New Orleans, not in the 
Gulf, as was supposed at first 


survey s 


This quake was located by the old 
method of isoscismals, that is, lines of 
equal force of the earthquake. By col 
lecting information from a large num 
ber of people who felt the shaking, it 
is -ossible to form a good idea of its in 
tensity at various locations. These can 
be plotted on a map, like the isobars, or 
lines of equal air pressure, on a weather 
The intensity of the quake weak 
from the center, 


map 
ens as one gets away 
so the isoseismals are roughly circular 
Their center then marks the center of 
the quake. 

To collect and plot these data takes 
considerable time, but if the quake is 
recorded by a few seismograph instru 
ments at scattered points, the location 
of the center can be made with much 
greater speed. The Louisiana quake, 
however, was not a very violent one, 
and so was not detected on many in- 
struments 

Science News Letter, November 15, 1920 

The Mayan Indians of tropical Amer 
ica probably smoked their tobacco in 
the form of cigars more often than in 
pipes, says J. Eric Thompson, ethnol- 
ogist of the Field Museum 
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Guayule Produces Rubber 
Only When Its Life is Hard 


Hk GUAYULE plant, sour of 
America’s new home-grown rubber 
| not stand too much coddling. Cer 
n luxuries of cultivation, prin ipally 
ple irrigation use it to lhe down 
the iob 
Dr. David Spen technical director 
harge of guayul ulturc mear Sa 


nas, Cal described to the American 


} 


(hemical Society here his recent ex 


riences in making desert bushes grow 

bber The first really substantial 
Calitornia crop, duc thts winter, prom 
ses to give the rubber industry som« 
thing to think about 

Guayule, an unimposing, scrubby 
bush of the sunflower family, seems to 
have been cast out by Nature to fight 
tor a living with cacti, creosote bushes 
ind the like in the arid desert wilds 
of Mexico. Peons carn a scant living 
by uprooting the plant, transporting tt 
by donkey to the coast, and selling it 
to rubber producers 


March's 


Thesaurus Dictionary 


Find the word you have 
forgotten, and defines it. 
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American rubber interests have long 
been fearful of an emergency involv 
ing embargo on tropical rubber. Under 
the leadership of Dr Spence, they have 
chosen California as the most likely 
state in which to develop the domestic 
product 

If the guayulc plant is forced to en 
jure a drouth of several months, it will 
produce a multitude of fine droplets of 
rubber all through its larger stems and 
roots, particularly near the cambium or 
new-wood layers. As high as 18 per 
cent. of the total weight of the bush 
is actual rubber in the new high-bred 
strains of the plant being propagated 
at Salinas. If, however, the plant be 
given a continuous supply of moisture 
in the manner common to ordinary 
agricultural crops, it just forgets to 
grow rubber. Life is apparently too 
soft. The plant simply vegetates and 
makes an immense amount of worthless 
brush. 

The central valleys of California af- 
ford a climate suited to this situation. 
No rains of any significance occur be- 
tween May and October, and compara- 
tively little in April and November. 

Selection Is Difficult 

Scores of inferior varieties of this 
plant have been rejected. An almost 
uncanny scientific intuition has been 
developed in picking good — rubber- 
producing strains, based largely on ap 
pearances of nursery stock and seed. It 
is not easy to select winning stocks as 
with potatoes and corn, since the desir- 
able plant has to be destroyed before its 
merits are mathematically proven, and 
before it produces seed. 

California guayule rubber was sub 
jected to recent tests in auto tre for 
mulas in a local plant. Results indicate 
that it is nearly equal to Hevea or 
tropical rubber in tensile strength, 
elasticity, etc. Chemically it seems to be 
identical with the ordinary caoutchouc 
of commerce. The Salinas experiments 
promise acreage yields close to those of 
the tropics. Closer plantings may run 
the yields even higher than those of 
Hevea. Just at present the low market 
offers no promise of profit in guayule 
rubber, and commercial prospects are 
very much those of the future. 


Neience News Lette Vorember 15, 1930 
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Dormant Butterflies 


E COMMONLY think of insects 

as utterly helpless in the face of 
winter, unless like the much over-rated 
ant, they take refuge under ground or in 
some other tight shelter. The improvi- 
dent grasshopper is doomed to destruc 
tion, and we are apt to think of the 
frivolous butterfly as even less able w 
face the rigors of cold weather 

Yet there are a few of these “flying 
flowers” that regularly live through the 
cold season in a state of suspended ani- 
mation, like that of a _ hibernating 
ground squirrel or frog, only probably 
even deeper than theirs. The common 
mourning-cloak butterfly, the beautiful 
dark-winged insect that haunts the 
shadows of the woodlands, is among 
these. She takes refuge under a pro- 
jecting limb of a tree when cold weath- 
er comes, and calmly goes to sleep 
there. When thaws come, she thaws 
out also, and flits about a little, m 
search of food. Oozing sap or soggy 
frozen-and-thawed apples on the ground 
will supply a hasty pick-up meal before 
she goes back to roost again. 

What happens to such hibernating 
insects is still pretty much of a riddle 
of animal physiology. There 1s 10 
question that they are frozen; frozen a 
solid as a bird that dies of the cold 
Yet they do not die. Their circulation 
must be stopped, or nearly stopped, and 
they certainly do not breathe. The 
cret scems to lie in the tissues of the 
body themselves; somehow they a 
able for long periods to dispense wit 
the food brought by the blood plasm 
and with the oxygen from breathed att 
But how ? 

Science News Letter, November 15, 1 


The world’s first metal-base highwa) 
was recently completed at Springhel’ 
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Waste Natural Gas 


sed to 


Increase Oil Well Yiel 


New Method Employing Smoke to Prevent Dread Tanker 
Explosions Also Described Before Petroleum Institute 


HE BILLIONS of cubic feet of 
natural gas wasted to the atmospherc 
the production of oil can be pumped 
xk into the wells from which it came 
, order to force to the surface oil that 
ould otherwise be lost. 

Not only will gas returned to the 
dls increase production, but if little 
us is allowed to escape from a produc 
ag well more oil will be obtained, it 
as brought out in a paper on improve- 
nents in production practice presented 
wy W. W. Scott of the Humble Oil 
ad Refining Co. of Houston, Texas, 
xfore the meeting of the American 
etroleum Institute in Chicago this 
seek, 

In any oil pool that depends upon 
as movement for production, and one 
a which it is possible for a single 
perator of a group of operators to 
velop the pool as a unit,” Mr. Scott 
aid, “the cost of conserving gas and 
turning it to the reservoir will be 
imply repaid by reduction of lifting 
ost and increased production from the 
001.” 

As an example of the important role 
layed by natural gas in the production 
foil, Mr. Scott mentioned the Sugar- 
ind field located in the Texas Gulf 
oast area about 25 miles southwest of 
Houston, which, he said, holds a unique 
sition among present day fields. 

85 Per Cent of Gas Returned 


In this field,’ he continued, “it has 


“en possible to produce oil in such a 
‘ay as to allow the average pressure 
1 the reservoir to fall off as slowly 
s possible with a given amount of 
troduction . All of the gas produced 
ith the oil is collected and about 85 
‘cent or more has been compressed 
Md returned to the reservoir. The tn- 
ton pressure is approximately 1,400 
unds 3 
Greater ultimate 
ver pumping cost were declared to 


production and 


‘the advantages of this procedure 
An exact scientific test of the bene 
ws to be derived from returning gas 
a pool which has reached tts 
momic limit is being made in a field 


of the Humble Co. near Olney, Young 
county, Texas, Mr. Scott said. Gas in 
jection was started in January, 1930, 
and by October 1 almost 100,000,000 
cubic feet had been forced into the pay 
sand, and the oil reservoir pressure 
lacked only a few pounds of reaching 
iOO. Production at the most efficient 
rate will begin about December 1. 


Preventing Disasters 

Smoke brought from the fire boxes 
of engine room boilers and put in the 
same compartments with highly com- 
bustible petroleum products has been 
found effective in preventing explosions 
of oil tankers, the most serious source 
of disaster in the petroleum industry, 
engineers also reported to the Petro- 
leum Institute. The method has also 
been applied with success to lessen the 
danger of explosion both of large pe- 
troleum stores on land and of oil in the 
actual production and refining processes. 

The secret of lessening the combus- 
tion hazard with the products of a 
previous combustion depends upon the 
fact that smoke, or flue gas, is made up 
of a large amount of inert gases that 
will not react with oil or its vapors to 
cause an explosion. This gas is pumped 
into oil compartments to replace air 
which contains a dangerous amount of 
oxygen. Before it is introduced into the 
actual presence of oil it is thoroughly 
cooled and cleaned of soot in water 
scrubbers. 

“When the average tanker ts load- 
ing,” explained H. H. Hall of the 
Standard Oil Co. of San Francisco, 
Calif., while describing the hazards of 
oil vapor, “vapor Is expelled onto the 
deck through the ullage holes, and 
workmen must walk to and fro regulat- 
ing the flow of oil tnto tanks, adjust 
ing the ship’s lines and other equip 
ment, getting back and forth from quar 
ters, etc. Then, when the ship dis 
charges, air is normally drawn into the 
tanks to replace the oil as it flows out; 
and there is frequently just enough oil 
vapor left in a tank to make, with the 
air drawn in, a violently explosive mix 


ture 


The applicauon of fluc gas to. fire 
protection is not new, but in the past 
it has been used almost exclusively to 
extinguish, not prevent, fire. The Shell 
Oil Company has used flue gas to pro 
tect its reservoirs for a number of years 
Mr Hall said 

Inactive nitrogen is the chict com 
ponent of flue gas. It has a carbon 
dioxide content of approximately 9 to 
13 per cent and oxygen only two to 
eight per cent. Hydrocarbon vapors 
normally present in oil refincrics are 
explosive in ordinary air when theit 
concentration is between one and 15 pet 
cent. Higher concentrations tend to 
burn, but not to explode, it was brought 


out. 
Science News Letter, Novembe 5, tase 
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* First Glances at New B 


CREATIN CHEMISTRY Edwin | 
Slosson. Ce / 41 p $3.50. Crea 
tive Chemisery has done more than any 
other one book to interpret and popu 
larize chemustry This revised edition 

mmpleted by Dr. Harrison LE. Howe, 
dior of lidastrra id Engineering 
( ‘¢yvy, from material and notes lett 


by Dr. Slosson at the ume of his death 
last year, will therefore be welcomed 
not only by the thousands who read the 
tirse edition but by thousands of a new 
veneration. Prot. Julius Stieglitz of the 
University of Chicago, tn his imtroduc 
tion to this cdition, says The man to 
whom more than to any other single 
ndividual this country owes its awak 
ening to the almost infinite beneficient 


possibilities ot the science of chemistry 


is the late Edwin E. Slosson. His Crea 
Chemistry has educated our whole 
peopl 
\ \ 15, 1 


Philosophy 

Ourk KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDS 

W. Wylie Spencer Yale University 
Press, LAS p., $2. A caretully developed 
essay on one of the basi problems ot 
philosophy Ihe idea on which the 
wuthor bases his argument is that ‘the 
more concrete and specific ts our under 
standing of the nature and vital activi 
ties of mind the more possible it be 
omes to render the existence of other 
minds capable of proot, and likewise 
the more intimate our contacts with 
other persons the better we are able 
to know them as minds 

Ve N ‘ ‘ \ I l 


Astronomical Fantasy 
THe Macic UNiverse— Mary Gra 


ham Bonner Macaulay, 250 p., $2.50 


Not one grain of the dust of scholar 
ship can be detected in it,”’ say the pub 
lishers of this book in a “blurb” accom 


panying = tt That is quite correct. 
Scholarship has been thrown to. the 
winds. and the result is a sort of fairy 
tale which may be rather amusing to 
children. but it ts doubtful 


young 
whether they will know much more 
ibout astronomy aftcr reading tt than 
when they began. The cartoons which 


illustrate” it (one shows Saturn smok 


ype) are also mildly entertain 


ing. but it would have been much bet 


rer to have substituted, tor some ol 


them at least, a few pictures showing 
what the celestial objects referred to 
actually look like. Perhaps no astron- 
omer could have been induced to wade 
through it, but if one had, he might 
have caught some of the scientific 
errors that occur, s: ch as the reference 
to the moon always keeping the same 
face to the sun, to che photosphere (the 
outer layer of the sun) as an instru- 
ment, or to the Orion nebula as be 


ing outside the galaxy. 
Neiencee Neves Letter, Novembe 15, 1930 


Natural History 
ANIMAL CHILDREN—-Paul Eipper 

Viking, 70 p., $2. A book written by 
a lover of animals—one who has 
watched them quietly, “hardly daring to 
breathe’ in order to obtain the charm- 
ing photographs which illustrate the 
volume and the intimate details of ani- 
mal child life which make up the text. 
Anyone who has had the pleasure of 
reading the author's “Animals Looking 
at You’’ will welcome this new creation 
from his pen and from the camera of 


his associate, Hedda Walther. 
Science News Letter, November 15, 1930 


Child Study 

HUMAN CHILDREN—Paul Eipper 
Viking, 70 p., $2. The charming and 
most unusual photographs from the 
camera of Hedda Walther are in com- 
plete harmony with the poetic character 
of the text. The author ts a sympathetic 
father as well as a wise student of 
youthful human nature. This delight- 
ful book is a companion volume to the 
author's “Animal Children.” 

Science News Lette Vovember 15, 19 


Genetics 

THE GENETICS OF Domestic Ras- 
pits—W. E. Castle—Harrvard Univer- 
ity Press, 31 p., $1.25. A book which 
will be of interest to the geneticist and 
of practical use to the breeder of rabbits 
and the fur farmer. Illustrated with 
39 plates. 

Science News Le 


Pathology 

THE PATHOLOGY OF DIABETES MEL- 
Litus—Shields Warren—-Lea and Febi- 
ger, 212 p., $3.75. A valuable and im- 
portant book for the physician and med- 
ical student. Not for lay readers. 
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Archaeology-History 

MESOPOTAMIAN — ORIGINS Ephraim 
A. Speiser—University of Pe nnsylvanig 
Press, 198 P., $3. In this book Pro. 
fessor Speiser advances a new theon 
regarding the founders of the great 
civilizations of the Near East, and he 
builds up his case with due scholar 
hesitation but very convincingly. His 
view is that aside from the Semitic and 
Sumerian elements, most of the peoples 
of Mesopotamia, hitherto unclassified. 
can be organized into a single, inter. 
related group, and for these he accepts 
the suggested name Japhethites, The 
carliest civilizations between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates are traced to their 
efforts. Protcssor Speiser brings three 
lines of evidence to a focus on his 
subject — evidence from archaeology, 
languages, and historical records. The 
style is suthciently non-technical so tha 
the layman who is really interested can 
read and learn, and at the same time 
the student of Old World civilizations 
will find the book documented to his 
taste. 


Neience Ne s Letter, November 15, 19 

















Physics 

Puysics—-Herbert Brownell—Wm- 
ton, 644 p., $1.64. Here ts a new and 
well-written physics text for high schools 
that should be popular with student and 
teacher alike. It is entirely up-to-date, 
devoting space to such modern physical 
developments as television, talking 
movies, electric refrigeration, the auto 
giro and others. These should make it 
interesting to the student and at the 
same time the well-planned exercises 
aid the teacher. 

Science News Letter, November 15, 198 





Vocational Guidance 
A Source BOOK FOR VOCATIONAL 
Guipancr—Edna E. Watson—W ison, 
241 p., $2.25. Intended as a reference 
book for the counselor of youth. The 
first part of the volume contains In- 
spirational material including the if 
evitable “It Can Be Done” and another 
If parody. For the rest, there art 
references to biographies, magazine 
articles, and other literature pertinent 
various occupations, and some gv 
advice in informal letter style 
Science News Letter. Ne caer ah 
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